Dunwoody

three, set out for himself and became the senior
member of the firm of Dunwoody & Robertson,
flour merchants in Philadelphia. Aware of the
growing flour industry of Minneapolis, Dun-
woody went there in 1869 to purchase flour for
eastern firms. Presumably he was very favor-
ably impressed with Minneapolis, for two years
later he moved there, making it his permanent
home. It had always been his ambition to own
and operate a flour-mill, and, immediately upon
establishing his residence in Minneapolis, he
became a partner in two milling firms in that
city. In 1875 he helped to organize the Minne-
apolis Millers' Association for the purpose of
buying wheat for local mills and acted as its gen-
eral agent, but the association was rather short-
lived, because of the ultimate establishment of
elevators covering the wheat-growing territory.
The experience derived from the association,
however, suggested the application of a similar
institution to the selling of flour to Europe. The
plan was not favored by most of the association,
so Cadwallader C. Washburn, the largest in-
dividual miller in Minneapolis and the governor
of Wisconsin, decided to carry it out alone* and
selected young Dunwoody as his foreign repre-
sentative. Dunwoody spent the year of 1877 i&
England and Scotland and after many discour-
agements succeeded in founding a permanent
trade between the Old and New Worlds on a
very thorough basis. It is generally recognized
that the vast volume of the flour business of to-
day is the result of Dunwoody*s efforts. Upon
his return to Minneapolis in 1878, he devoted his
attention to his own flour interests and in 1879
became a partner with Washburn, John Crosby,
and Charles J. Martin in the firm of Washburn,
Crosby & Company. From that time on he was
continuously identified with the establishment.
He had other large interests as well, chief of
which were the director-presidency of the North-
western National Bank of Minneapolis for thir-
ty-eight years, followed by the chairmanship of
the board from 1911 until his death. He was a
director of the Great Northern Railway for twen-
ty-five years, and until he retired from active
business; president of the St Anthony & Dako-
ta Elevator Company and the Barnum Grain
Company; and vice-president of the Minneapolis
Trust Company. He was a member of the Com-
mittee of One Hundred to meet Prince Henry of
Prussia in 1902, and of the Chamber of Com-
merce of Minneapolis and of New York. His
philanthropies were many, the most important
being the Dunwoody Industrial Institute at
Minneapolis, with its endowment of $5,000,000;
a million-dollar endowment to the Minneapolis
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Institute of Arts; and the gift, with an endow-
ment of a million dollars, of his old home near
Philadelphia as a home for convalescents. Dun-
woody married Katie L. Patten of Philadelphia
in 1864, who survived him.
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DU PONCEAU, PIERRE 3TIENNE (June
3,176o-Apr. i, 1844), lawyer and author, known
in America as Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, was
born at St.-Martin, lie de Re, France. His fa-
ther was of ancient lineage and held a command
in the army at St-Martin. His early education
was obtained at the grammar school there, sup-
plemented by private tuition, and he acquired a
thorough knowledge of English and Italian from
soldiers of those countries quartered in the town.
It had been intended that he should undertake a
military career but this had to be relinquished
because of his weak eyesight, and in 1773 he
entered a college of Benedictine monks at St.
Jean Angely with a view to a classical education,
but returned to the lie de Re the next year on the
death of his father. His family was Catholic
and now desired him to become a priest. So he
"took the tonsure" and became a regent in the
Episcopal college at Bressuire in Poitou. At the
end of 1775, however, he abandoned the idea, of
entering the Church. Going to Paris, he at first
earned his living expenses by translating and
teaching, and then became secretary to the phi-
lologist, Court de Gebelin. Shortly afterward
he was introduced to Baron Steuben who need-
ed a secretary familiar with the English lan-
guage to accompany him on his approaching
journey to America, and who, on learning of
Du Ponceau's qualifications, at once engaged
him. Embarking from Marseilles, they landed
at Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. I, 1777. Du Pon-
ceau was appointed captain in the Cbtrtraeatal
Army Feb. 18,1778, and on Baron Steaben's be-
ing appointed major-general and inspector gen-
eral by Washington at Valley Forge a few days
later, he became Steuben's aide-de-camp. Though
ill qualified for military life through his near-
sightedness, lie remained in active service for
two years, bat in the fall of 1779 he was com-
pelled by an affection of the lungs to retire to
Philadelphia on sick leave. Later he recovered
sufficiently to join General Greene, but had a re-
lapse which necessitated his leaving the army.
He became a citizen of Pennsylvania, July 25,
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